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Some enquiries have been made of us respect- 
ing the new kind of bricks, made of lime and 
sand. We have never seen any of them, and 
can tell nothing more than what we have learn- 
ed incidentally in regard to them from an ac- 
count given by the Patentee, (Mr. Foster.) 

One bushel of unslacked lime and eleven 
bushels of sand, are the proportions which he 
recommends. 

The lime is first slacked, then thoroughly 
incorporated with the sand. Two methods 
have been used to effect this. One is to sift the 
sand and lime together, and then thoroughly 
stir the mass together. After they are thus 
mixed, a little water is sprinkled upon the mix- 
ture, enough to make it sufficiently damp to 
pack together. 

Another method is to slack the lime and run 
it off into a box with water, the same as in 
ordinary mortar for plastering, and stir in sand 
enough to make the requisite proportions, and 
leave it right for packing. The last process is 
thought by some to be the best. 

The materials being prepared, they are put 
into a smooth steel mould and subjected toa 
great pressure, not less than one hundred tons, 
and more would be still better. These bricks or 
blocks are then carefully laid away, and exposed 
to the action of the air. They will gradually 
harden, and in time become as hard as granite. 


Mr. Foster generally makes them ten inches| — 


long, five wide, and four thick. He has a 
hollow in the middle seven inches long, and one 
and a quarter wide. 

Dwyer in his Economic College building 
recommends them. He says the cost of manu- 
facturing is about $74 per thousand and he 
thinks they are as cheap as common brick at 
24 per thousand. This proportion of price 
must of course vary with circumstances. 

He also says that masons can lay them up 
three times as fast as common brick, and they 
require less than one third the amount of mor- 
tar requisite for brick. They are of a beautiful 
gray color, and as smooth as a piece of glass. 

It is reported that a block of this kind of 
stone or brick, sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, withstood a pressure of 
5500 pounds to the square inch. 

From the above facis, it is evident that in 
many parts of the country this kind of mate- 
rial will be much cheaper than common brick. 
In those parts of the Aroostook country where 
lime is plenty and clay scarce, they would come 
quite cheap, although there would be some ex- 
pense required to get a press strong enough for 
the purpose. 

We should suppose, however, judging from 
their composition, they would not do so well 
for those parts of the chimney where the great- 
est heat comes, as common bricks. 

There is another mode of making a building 
material of lime and sand, which, while it may 
not be quite so solid as those made by Foster’s 
mode, are nevertheless said to be very good and 
durable, and therefore worthy of extensive trial. 

We find in the Phrenological Journal the ful- 
lowing, on this subject :— 

‘Professor Cook, in his Geological Report of 
the Southern District of New Jersey, furnishes 
the following valuable information in relation 
to the use of gravel brick for walls of houses, 


A new building material has been introduced 
in Cumberland, and some of the adjoining coun- 
ties, which promises to be both cheap and 
durable. The common clean gravel and coarse 
sand of the country is mixed with one-twelfth 
its measure of stone lime, and made into bricks. 
These bricks are sun-dried, and then laid up in- 
to walls. They are cheap, durable, and but 
little affected by the seasons. 

In making, the gravel is laid on a common 

mortar bed ; and the lime which 1s slacked and 
made into a thin putty in a lime trough, is then 
run on the gravel, and the whole worked up 
into mortar. The bricks are usually made as 
large as is convenient for handling, and of di- 
mensions to suit the work for which they are 
intended. The moulds are made, several in the 
same frame, as deep as the thickness of the 
brick, and without any bottom. They are set 
on smooth ground, and filled with mortar; this 
is worked in a little with the shovel, and struck 
off at the top. In ten or fifteen minutes the 
mortar will have set so that the moulds can be 
taken off. The bricks are soon dry enough to 
handle, when they can be piled up, and allow- 
ed to dry thoroughly. They are laid in mortar 
similar to that from which the bricks are made, 
and the outside of the buildinig is rough-cast 
with the same material. 

The method was introduced at Bridgeton b 
Robert C. Nichols, Esq., manager of Bid 
berland Iron Works. Several buildings of this 
kind have been erected in Bridgeton, and its 
vicinity, within the last eight or ten years ; and 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania, it has been in use 
for seventeen years past. It has stood well, 
growing harder and more solid every year. The 
bricks have come to be a regular article of manu- 
prem: in several places. Those of 12 by 9 by 
for § mm selling in Bridgeton, last summer, 
anneee oo and they could be laid, and 
ens toa te » for $10 a thousand ; which is 

n half the cost of the same measure of 


— brick walls. The material of which these 

ricks are made being found almost everywhere 
and the labur of making and laying yom u 
very simple, farmers and others who have co: : 
trol of labor, can make and lay them at times 


when th 
wore, » on of the work would not be felt, 


. saving much greater than tha 
— could be made. When first laid sae 
Rot quite go strong as other bricks, ond 
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dation ; otherwise unequal settling, and cracks We ‘have received a letter from a friend, in PROVINCIAL GLEANINGS.—NO. 5. tide not being quite up, we had to s/ush our’ MILK-MAIDS. Those who build now, are pretty generally 


in the walls, will result. Care must be taken 
to dry them so early in the season as to be en- 
tirely dry before the winter's frost. 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, in his work, 
entitled, ‘Gravel Wall Cottages, or Homes 
for all,’? has described a method of form- 
ing the wall directly from the mortar. It is 
done by setting up boards on their edges, where 
the wall is to be built, and as far apart as the 
thickness of the walls. The mortar is filled in 
between these, and allowed to remain till it has 
set, when the boards are raised to the top of this 
wall, and again filled, and so on till the wall is 
completed. This method, in the hands of ex- 
perienced workmen, is undoubtedly cheaper 
than the other; but to unpracticed laborers 
would, as I believe, be attended with more diffi- 
culties. The material is used in the construc- 
tion of houses, shops, stores, walls for gardens, 
yards, &c., for all of which purposes it gives en- 
tire satisfaction.” : 


HAY PRESS, 

One of our subscribers wishes to know what 
kind of hay press is the best. We cannot tell 
him. There are several kinds in use, and those 
who use them are apt to say that the one that 
they use is the best. Some years ago our friend 
Moses B. Bliss, Esq., of Pittston, invented and 
patented a portable hay press, which did good 
service. Another was patented by our friend 
Otis Whitney, of this city, which was much 





A few years ago Mr. 
Fay, of North Lin- 
coln, invented and pa- 
# tented a press for hay, 
cotton, &c., a cut of 
which we here give. 

We hear this well 
spoken of by those 
who are acquainted 
= with its use. 





aie ae Those who live in 
sections where it is cofvenient to ship hay, find 
it not only convenient but necessary to press it 
into suitable bales for transportation, and a 
strong portable press is absolutely necessary to 
accommodate a neighborhood. 


MANURES FROM THE OCEAN. 

We publish to-day a communication from a 
friend and subscriber in Steuben, in this State, 
on the subject of composting sea weeds. The 
more we think of the resources which our shore 
farmers have for obtaining from the ocean large 
amounts of fertilizers, the more surprised we 
are that comparatively so little has been done 
by them in this respect. Consider of it a mo- 
ment. Maine has not less than 300 miles of 
seacoast, without counting the shore line of the 
creeks and inlets, and estuaries of rivers. In 
addition to this, there are the shores of almost 
innumerable islands, which as far as the pur- 
poses alluded to above are concerned, in fact, 
more than double the aforenamed extent of 
coast. .With all this territory to glean from, it 
does really seem to us that an inexhaustible 
quantity of fertilizing matter is offered to those 
farmers of our State, who are within a reasona- 
ble distance of such matters. 

But seaweeds, and kelp, and muscle bed are 
not all that offer for this purpose. At certain 
seasons of the year, myriads of fish swarm on 
the coast and among the islands, which can be 
easily taken and converted into the richest dress- 
ing for the land. How much of this is done we 
know not, but this we do know there is not a 
hundreth part as much done as there should be. 

We are reminded of this subject, (to which 
our readers know we have frequently alluded 
before,) by the following article which we bor- 
row from the ‘*‘ Homestead,’’ an excellent agri- 
cultural journal, published in Hartford, Conn. 

It seems that the Connecticut farmers are 
waking up to the business. We suppose the 
‘‘bony fish’? mentioned, are Menhaden. The 
following is the article :— 

“Fish Manure. Saturday, June 14th, the 
Messrs. Wilcox landed at Stonington their first 
haul of bony fish. It is the first haul made by 
any of our citizens, for this purpose, in many 
years. During the winter and spring they have 
built boats and made nets, and are now prepar- 
ed to take fish for manure on a large scale. 
Large quantities have been engaged by farmers 
near the shore. 

It is without doubt their cheapest source of 
manure. They are sold by the quantity at 
eighty cents a thousand, and they will weigh 
about a pound apiece. They are considered 
much more valuable than stable manure. Many 
of them are used in the corn and potato fields, 
applied to the growing crop, but more are 
covered with muck to be used in the fall and 
spring.” 








Gatyanic Roorixc Cement. The Iowa Far- 
mer speaks very highly of a patent cement, 
which was irvented by a Mr. West of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and which it says will stand sudden 
changes of the weather from hot to cold, and is 
also impervious to water, whether on flat or 
steep roofs, and is the best and cheapest roofing 
now before the public. 

We would like to know whether it has ever 
been tried in our section of the Union. Some 
time ago there was a patent cement introduced 
which we think required a flat roof, but we 
believe it did not prove to be very efficient in 
withstanding the extremes of the weather, and 
in keeping out the rains. 

A cheap, durable weather-proof and water- 
proof roofing is needed among us. Shingles 
soon decay ; zinc, and tin, and galvanized iron, 
are too expensive, as is also slate; and if any 
one has tried Mr. West’s method, we should be 
glad to hear the results. ; 


Sattina Hay. This practice—we have reason 
to think—is greatly overdone. Two quarts of 
fine salt to each ton of hay, scattered through it, 
is sufficient. It is a wasteful thing to get hay 
in half made and then attempt to save it with 
salt. Too much salt is as injurious to cattle as 
for them to go without any. [N.E. Farmer. 





regard to our advice a few weeks ago to culti- 
vate more turnips,—he half objects to the cul- 
ture of them, and then asks several queetions in 
regard to how great a crop can be raised, and 
how to secure them. Recollect, we are now 
speaking of English or flat turnips, because it 
is too late to sow the Ruta Baga or Swedish 
turnips in our latitude. 

Our friend thinks that if England could raise 
Indian corn, she would never have meddled with 
the turnip crop. Perhaps she wouldn’t, but it 
is no honor to us who can raise Indian corn to 
let her go beyond us, as she does, in raising beef 
and mutton. We have no stutistics at hand to 
determine, but you will nevertheless find it to 
be a fact, that she raises double the amount of 
beef and mutton by the aid of her turnip crop, 
than we do with all our Indian corn and tur- 
nips to boot. So we repeat—put in the turnips. 

In regard to the amount that has been raised 
on an acre, we are not now prepared to say 
what the greatest amount has been. We find it 
recorded in an English work, that many years 
since, Mr. Woods who managed one of the 
farms belonging tu the Dake of Portland, raised 
on a Scotch acre, (14 acre of our measure,) 


Tons of bulbs without the leaves 76 
Tons of leaves by themselves l4 
90 


Now allowing 40 bushels of these turnips to 
weigh a ton, there were gathered from that 
Scotch acre, or 14 of our acres, 3040 bushels 
besides the 14 tons of leaves. 

It is not often, it is true, that we hear of 
such enormous crops as this, but it proves what 
can be done, and what a vast amount of cattle 
feed of the kind can be produced by taking 
pains,-and care, and expense enough. 

We have always been highly in favor of grow- 
ing good crops of turnips, notwithstanding 
Indian corn. We like enough of both. We 
never knew « stock of cattle suffer any deteri- 
oration in our long winters, that were prudently 
fed with turnips, Indian meal and hay. We 
have more than once, in times past, experienced 
the good help of turnips among stock, when 
there was a scarcity of hay, and we now and 
then are greatly in favor of raising them to as 
great an extent as our means will allow. 





Arrenp To your Corts’ Hoors. The Home- 
stead quotes a very good article from the Mark 
Lane Express, on the importance of attending 
**to the legs of your horses,” in which good 
advice is given in regard to keeping the hoofs of 
horses in such shape as to enable the horse to 
tread in an easy and natural manner, and there- 
by prevent strain, &c., in the legs. We have 
noticed the importance of this in young colts. 
It is true, as a general thing, that when a colt 
is suffered to run at large, nature takes pretty 
good care of the hoofs ; but accidents sometimes 
happen to them. Sometimes they get broken 
off too much on one side or the other—or they 
grow out too much atthe toe or some other 
part, and thus cause the young legs to take an 
unnatural action and endanger their proper 
growth as it regards position. It is a good 
thing to look after them and keep them right, 
if you can. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW TO USE SEA WEED, &>. 

Mr. Eprror :—Your correspondent, ‘*A sub- 
scriber,’* wishes for information as to the best 
mode of making compost manure from sea weed 
and muck. I have used those kinds of manures 
for several years, and find by experience that 
sea weeds and muck makea good top dress- 
ing,—also good to grow potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots. One shovelful toa hill of corn, and 
the same amount of old stable manure on top 
of it, will produce good corn. It seems to pre- 
vent the wire worm from injuring the corn, and 
it 1s @ preventive against the drought. 

I tried composting sea weeds and muck in 
various ways, and have concluded that the 
following mode is the best :—Say, commence a 
compost bed by hauling and placing muck, 
about one foot in depth, and six feet in width, 
and as long as you please. Then spread over a 
coat of lime, (unslacked,) one half inch thick, 
—and the more the better, if it can be afforded. 
Next, put on a layer of sea weed, one foot in 
depth,—i. e., use as many cords of sea weed as 
you do of muck. Thus continue, until the pile 
is as high as you wish,—perhaps five or six feet. 
The pile should stand from six to eight weeks, 
and as much larger as is convenient. 

Before using it, or when it is hauled out to 
be used, it should be well mixed and made fine. 
Where the fucilities are good, this kind of 
dressing can be made very cheap, and therefore 
should be put on the land very liberally. It 
will not give vegetation so sudden a start as 
many fertilizers, but it will endure a long time. 

Mascle mud is first rate for wheat. It should 
be put on the land in small shovelfuls, where 
wheat is to be grown, and when it becomes dry, 
beat it to pieces with a mallet. It will break 
into small pieces very readily. If it is hauled 
up in the fall, the frost will crumble it to pieces 
—in the winter. 

**A Subscriber’ **hit the nail on the head,”’ 
several times. He says he ‘‘will venture to say, 
that not one sea-shore farmer in four ever thinks 
of putting a wheelbarrow load of sea weeds or 
eelgrass round his fruit trees.” -He might have 
ventured to put the number as high as ten,— 
and a large number of those farmers who neg- 
lect this privilege, can drive a team to the very 
rocks where the sea weed grows, and costs noth- 
ing but gathering and hauling. . 

The interest in agriculture is on the increase, 
in these eastern regions. May it prosper. 

Steuben, July 14th, 1856. Awon. 


Bucxwoeat. The word ‘*buckwheat,’’ is a 
corruption of the word ‘beechwheat,” the 
name formerly given to this grain from the re- 
semblance of its kernel to the beechnut. It is 
supposed to have originated in Asia, though 
this is uncertain. It is used for bread in China, 
and the East, but in Great Britain its main con- 
sumption has been in feeding horses and poultry. 
In America it is much esteemed, as all know, 











for making cakes, witich’ are eaten warm. 


On leaving the beautiful vale of Sussex, and 
passing up the branches of the Kennebeccasis, 
the land continues very fertile alung the serpen- 
tine streams. The back country grows more 
broken. The soil is weak, and abounds in 
spruce, hacmatac and pine growth. There are 
three varieties of the latter, of which the pitch 
pine is most abundant. After crossing the 
‘*Portage,”’ a distance of eight miles, through 
an uninviting region, we reach the Head of the 
Peticodiac, whose waters flow in an opposite 
direction from the Kennebeccasis, which gives an 
idea that one is going up stream instead of down. 
This is one of the most sluggish and muddy 
rivers any where Down East. ‘The soil is good 
along its banks, and being frequently inundated, 
the land receives a solution of rich mud. As 
we pass down, the high tides come rushing up 
the narrow river with great speed and force, 
forming the ‘‘bore.”’ Large marshes are now 
met with, which produce abundance of ‘broad 
leaf”? grass, and, when judiciously drained and 
diked, are equal to any soil for English grass. 
The dikes are kept up by most farmers, 
where marshes are extensive. They are quite 
expensive, being usually made four feet high. 
Abundance of shad are taken in this river; they 
are said to be fatter and superior to those in 
other places, and seem to thriv@ best in muddy 
waters. Salmon were formerly plenty, and 
used to be speared by watching their wake, as 
they could not be seen in the turbid waters. 

Monkton, or the ‘*Bend of Peticodiac,”’ so 
called from a short bend in the river, is a thriv- 
ing town. Ship building and trade are carried 
on quite extensively. A steamer plies between 
this place and St. John. The only obstacle to 
extensive commerce are the high tides—about 
50 feet at times—and all navigation must come 
and go at high tides, as, when low, everything 
is sticking in the mud. The contemplated 
European and North American Railway passes 
through this place. Rails are now laid fora 
short distance,—quantities of rails, together 
with sleepers, &c., are stacked up, awaiting 
action from Government. The terminus is to 
be at or near Shediac, on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 15 miles distant. Two telegraph lines 
communicate with this place,—one from Mir- 
amichi, and another from Halifax, both leading 
to St. John. 

Thereire some splendid farms in this region. 
Farmers often cut from 50 to 100 tons of hay. 
Some use mud for top dressing,—mixed with 
Kime it is an excellent fertilizer. This country 
abounds in natural resources, which many of 
the people do not seem to appreciate, still, there 
are signs of progress with some. One sample 
will show what can be done. Culling on Alex. 
Wright, a Scotch farmer, formerly largely en- 
gaged in ship building and mercantile pursuits, 
he generously accompanied me over his farm, 
and showed specimens of his crops and improve- 
ments. He owns 2500 acres of land. Lis farm 
consists of 160 acres of marsh, much of which 
produces excellent English grass, by diking, and 
100 acres of cleared upland. He sowed, the 
present season, 140 bu. of oats, 54 bu. of wheat, 
8 bu. of buckwheat, 104 bu. of barley, 2 Ibs. 
earrot seed, 5 acres turnips, and 70 bu. of po- 
tatoes, and cuts about 180 tons hay. 

Although formerly engaged in a lucrative 
business, he says his delight is in farming. His 
farm is rather large, but not bad property; being 
delightfully situated, just out of the bustle of 
town, and commanding a fine view of the har- 
bor, it is a healthy and desirable spot for build- 
ing, gardens, &c. Aware of this, he is judi- 
ciously laying out streets and lots, setting trees, 
&e. He has already sold off lots at the rate of 
$200 per acre. “ 

The East shore of the Peticodiac is largely 
settled with French, mostly Catholics. They 
have good farms, but lack intelligence and en- 
terprise. They follow fishing, considerably. 

On the West shore is the thriving parish of 
Hillsboro’, soil excellent, both valleys and hill- 
sides, as far as cleared, but farmers depend 
mostly on the rich bottom lands and marshes. 
The facilities for fishing, and the mineral wealth, 
all combine to make this a smart place. An 
air of neatness and plenty is apparent to the 
traveler, in passing the continuous lines of neat 
cottages and shops. A company from the 
States, (Fowler & Co., of Lubec, I think,) were 
extensively engaged in quarrying gypsum. The 
quality is superior, and it is used for manufac- 
turing purposes. A railway extends from the 
wharf to the mines, 3 miles distant. Other 
companies are also engaged in the business. 
The Albert coal mines, which produce the fa- 
mous ** Albertite,’’ are located near here. It is 
now being extensively manufactured into para- 
fine and lubricating oils. A company with a 
capital of £50,000 ($200,000,) has been form- 
ed in St. John, for their manufacture. It is 
said to yield 70 gals. of oil per ton. 

The adjoining parishes of Hopewell and Har- 
vey are in a fine farming country—large marsh- 
es, great grazing land,—two hundred tons of 
hay were shipped from here last season, and a 
quantity now remains in stock. The Hope- 
well chemical works were commenced about two 
years ago. The Company expended about 
$36,000 before making it pay. They have now 
a capital of $100,000 under the firm of Sted- 
man, Gallacher & Co., and bid fair to doa good 
business. The mines abound in aluminous 
clay, from which they manufacture alum, sul- 
phuret of iron, manganese, carbonate of soda, 
chloride of lime, &. Free stone quarries are 
also worked along these shores, and grindstones 
manufactured and shipped off. ‘ . 

Agricultural societies are established here, 
and seem to be prospering. In fact, there is 
nothing to hinder this region from gaining 
wealth, at a reasonable rate, from the soil, 
minerals, and the sea. Even the crumbling 
rocks seem to abound in fertilizing properties. 
On passing some rugged overhanging cliffs, by 
the wayside, trees may be seen growing out of 
the crevices, seeming to feed on the decomposing 
particles of stone. Some spruces were even 
growing out of, or on, one rock, and under 
another. 

Returning to Shepody Bay, I crossed the 
ferry to Dorchester. The tide is said to rise 
about 58 feet here,—having the Bay of Fundy 


ashore over mud flats, on the opposite side. One 
is liable to get sucked in, or lose his boots if he 
attempts to wallow through this sticky mad. 
Dorchester is a small, thrifty town. There are! 


are the principal occupations. 

Sackville, adjoining Nova Scotia is said to be 
the wealthiest agricultural section of New 
Brunswick. The great Tantramare marsh, at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, contains some- 
thing near 20,000 acres of land, a portion of it 
so reclaimed as to produce large crops of Eng- 
lish grass and grain, and the balance mostly 
covered with ‘broad leaf,’’ large stacks of last 
year's crop yet remaining. Farmers here keep 
15 to 50 head of cattle, and the finest stock, 
too, in the province. Sackville beef is the best 
sold in St. John market. One may form some 
idea of the Western prairies by looking over 
this vast level country from an eminence. The 
town of Sockville is delightfully situated on a 


liberal seale. The upland adjoining the village 
is valued at $400 per acre, marsh, $100. 
Among some of the princely estates, that of 
Hlon. Wm. Botsford, attracted my attention. 
Tt contains 800 acres of marsh, and more up- 
land. He cuts from 300 to 400 tons of hay, 
and is clearing up marsh to cut much more. 
His residence is on an eminence overlooking the 
head of the Bay, and has one of the finest 
gardens in the province. Fruit trees flourish 
well here by being protected from the strong 
Fundy winds, by a Ilawthorn hedge, 6 or 8 feet 
high. Plum trees trained in espalier form, were 
well loaded with fruit. S. N. T. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

WHAT WILL KILL THE ONION WORM? 
Mr. Eptror :—As you are always ready and 
in funds in the agricultural line, I should like 
to make a small draft on you in relation to the 
culture of the onion. I have been a constant 
reader of the Farmer for some years, but do not 
recollect of secing anything upon this subject. 
I have tried weveral years to raise onions, but 
disappointment has always been the reward of 
my labors. My onions have usually come up 
well, and seemed to grow finely till they were 
from six to ten inches high; then, at the ap- 
proach of a little deadly enemy, have withered 
and faded away. I had a fine looking bed this 
year, and there is but one stalk left, and upon 
examining that closely 1 found it covered with 
a little white nit. My neighbors are being 
served in the same way. If you can give us 
any information through the Farmer, by which 
we can get rid of these little foul breathed onion 
eaters, you will much oblige. 

Respectfully, 
Wayne, July 16, 1856. 


Nore. -We know of nothing which is a sure 
preventive of the onion worm, or that will de- 
stroy it when it has burrowed into the onion 
stalk. We have given up raising them alto- 
gether, having had all that we planted, for sev- 
eral years in succession, wholly destroyed by 
them. If any one can give a sure remedy for 
this ‘‘onion eater,”’ he will confer a great favor 
on the community. 

It seems that in Essex county, in Rhode Island, 
and in Connecticut, onions continue to be raised 
in large quantities. They cannot be troubled 
with the fly or worm as we are. Perhaps the 
seaboard climate is not so congenial for it as that 
of the interior. Our friend will find in number 
18 of the present volume, a communication from 
Mr. Hutchinson on the subject of raising onions, 
and in number 19 another article on the same 
subject, copied from the ‘‘Country Gentleman.”’ 

Ep. 


J. H. Tuorn. 











Tur First Cast Iron Proven. The first pa- 
tent for a cast iron plough in this country is be- 
lieved to have been that of Newbould, of 1797, 
and so far improved was the model of even 
this first cast-iron plough, that Peacock, in his 
patent of 1807, paid the original inventor of 
the plough of 1797 the sum of $500, for the 
privilege of copying some parts of it. 

Cast iron ploughs had been previously man- 
ufactured in Scotland by James Sauall, who es- 
tablished a manufactory in 1763. It was a for- 
tunate co-incidence, that the founding of cast- 
iron was introduced about the same time, and it 
occurred to him to make patterns of the prin- 
cipal parts of a plough, the mould-board, the 
sole and Jand-side, in order that precise dupli- 
cates might be multiplied to any extent. Hence 
arose the cast iron plough now in general use 
in Great Britain ; but whether the American in- 
ventor had a knowledge of the existence of these 
ploughs is not now known. [Massachusetts 
‘Transactions. 





Curtne CLover Hay. The Boston’Cultivator 
recommends the following mode of curing clover: 

Cut the clover, if practicable, when free from 
wet. Leave the swaths unspread for three or 
four hours. Then, with forks, put the mown 
clover into cocks which will make each about 
fifty pounds of dry hay—taking care to lay it 
up in flakes, and rounding off the tops so as to 
give the best protection against rain. The pro- 
cess of curing will advance according to the 
state of the weather. By examination from 
day to day, a good judge can tell when it is 
cured, or how much more time it will require. 
When it so near dry that it may be finished in 
one day, if the weather is fair, turn the cocks 
bottom upward, after the dew is off, and lighten 
the damp part as much as seems , being 
careful not to dry it so much that it will cling. 





Cast Inon Cunuvzy Caps. A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman, itiquires if cast-iron 
chimney caps will attract lightning. They will 
not—because they form no continuous conduct- 
ing current. They will not have any more in- 
fluence than a metallic roof, (which has none 
at all,) and not nearly so much as the soot in- 
side a chimney, which is a good conductor, and 
extending all the way down, isa prominent 
reason why chimneys are so often struck by 
lightning. A good lightming rod, high and 
sharp above, and deep in the earth below, will 





protect from danger in all cases. 


way through mud to the boat, and were dragged | 


some good farmers. Trade and ship building | 


swell of land. The dwellings, shops, and two) 
splendid institutions for eduvation, are all on a 





Becxy, see the sunset glowing, 

O’er the fields a radiance throwing, 
Golden, pure and steady; 

O, its beams illume my spirit. 

(That’s our cow-bell—don’t you hear it? 
Get the milk pans ready!) 


Yes, dear Savy, look and listen! 
How the dew begins to glisten— 
‘Hark! the night bird’s sonnet! 
What a balmy breeze is blowing! 
(Head the brindle cow—she’s going— 
Run—Il’ll hold your bonnet!) 


Becky, does the twilight hour, 

By its bland and soothing power, 
With sweet musings fill you? 

Peace hengs round us like a mantle— 

(Soh! now, Sukey, come, be gentle! 
Stop that kicking, will you!) 

With music earth is overflowing— 

(There, the hungry calves are lowing! 
How those tins do rattle!) 

But I fain would wander, Satiy, 

To some green and quict valley, 
Minus horned cattle. 


Becky, life’s a fleeting hour; 
Joy brings grief—e’en cream will sour— 
Yet ’tis vain complaining; 
' Mortals now get milk and honey 
Only by hard work and moncy! 
(Set the pans for straining!) 








DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


| Conrant Wise. Tn making currant wine a 


writer in the Working Farmer insists on the 
use of double-refined loaf sugar. Single-re- 
fined he says contains a proportion of gum 
which makes the wine foul. His directions fur 
making the wine are: 

‘*Befure expressing the juice from the cur- 
rants, pass them between a pair of rollers to 
crush them, after which they may be placed in 
a strong bag, and they will part with the juice 
readily by light pressure, such as a common 
screw, heavy weights, &. To each quart of 
jaice add three pounds of double-refined sugar 
—single-refined sugar is not sufficiently pure— 
then add as much water as will make one gallon. 
Or in other words, suppose the cask intended to 
be used to hold 30 gallons. In this put thirty 
quarts of currant juice, 90 pounds of double- 
refined sugar, and fill the cask to the bung with 
water, roll it over until the sugar is all dissoly- 
ed. This will be told by its ceasing to rattle 
in the barrel. Next day roll it again, and 
place it in a cellar where the temperature will 
be sure to be even. Léave the bung loose for 
the free admission of air. In the course of one 
or two or three days fermentation will com- 
mence. By placing the ear to the bung hole, 
a slight noise will be heard, such as may be 
observed when carbonic acid is escaping from 
champagne or soda water. Fermentation will 
continue for a few weeks converting the sugar 
into aleohol. As soon as this ceases, drive the 
bung in tightly, and leave the cask for six 
months—at the end of which time the wine may 
be drawn off perfectly clear, without any ex- 
cess of sweetness. 


To Preserve Goosgserrizs. Take fullgrown 
gooseberries hefore they are ripe, pick them, 
and put them into wide-mouthed bottles, cork 
them gently with new soft corks, and put them 
in an oven, from which the bread has been 
drawn; let them stand till they have shrunk near- 
ly a quarter ; then take them out and beat the 
corks in tight, cut them off level with the bot- 
tle and rosin them down close. Keep them in 
a dry place. 

Raspserry Jam. Pass the raspberries through 
a fine sieve to extract their seeds, add to them 
their weight in fine, white sugar, and boil them, 
and stir them over the fire until you can just 
see the bottom of the stew-pan. 


Grvcer Beer. Two gallons of ginger beer 
may be made as follow :—Put two gallons of 
cold water into a pot upon the fire ; add to it 
two ounces of good ginger, bruised, and two 
pounds of white or brown sugar. Let all this 
come to the boil, and continue boiling for half 
an hour. Then skim the liquor, and pour it 
into a jar or tub, along with one sliced melon, 
and half an ounce of cream of tartar. When 
nearly cold, put in a teacupful of yeast to cause 
the liquor to work. The beer is now made; 
and after it has worked for two days, strain it 
and bottle for use. Tie the corks down firmly. 

Nice Breer ror Summer. To make nice sum- 
mer beer, take 14 gallons of water, 14 lbs of 
loaf sugar, 4 oz. of ginger well pounded, boil 
one hour, add the whites of 8 eggs beat up, and 
take off the scum, strain the liquor into earthen 
pans ; let it stand till cold, then put it into your 
cask with the peel of fourteen lemons, cut thin, 
and their juice strained. Add half a spoonful 
of ale yeast on the top. Stop the vessel closely 
for a fortnight. Then it may be bottled, and 
in another fortnight it will be fit for use. 


Harvest Drink. Ten gallons of cold water, 
1 gallon of molasses, 1 quart of vinegar, and 4 
lb. of ground ginger, well stirred together, 
make a healthful and refreshing drink for the 
harvesters, with which they will stand their 
labors well. 


Boarp Fence anv Hepces. A writer in the 
Rural New-Yorker, in comparing the relative 
expense of board fence and osage orange hedges, 
and arguing in favor of the latter, concludes as 
follows: ‘Now for the cost of an osage orange 
hedge. The plants for arod (33) will cost 
aboat 14 cents, and after the ground is prepared 
a man will set from 50 to 100 rods per day, ac- 
cording to circumstances—such as mellowness 
of soil, freeness from stones, &c. The plowing 
and preparing the ground in ordinary vases will 
not cost more than three cents per rod. So, 





planting and 3 for preparing the ground, and 





hedge as compared with a board fence.”’ 


then, allowing 14 cents for plants, 3 cents for 


you have at first cost for a rod, 20 cents ; add to 
that 5 cents per rod annually, for weeding and 
pruning, and you have, at the expiration of five 
years, (the time usually necessary to bring them 
to perfection as a fence,) a most beautiful struc- 
ture that no animal, however courageous or 
unruly, will want to run against but once, and 
at a cost per 100 rods of only $45—leaving a 
balance in favor of hedges of $80 per 100 rods, 
to say nothing of the beauty or durability of the 





agreed upon one point ; that it is more econom - 
ical to build one building for the various farm 
purposes, rather than the great number which 
are seen so common about old establishments. 
Let us look at a few figures, which won't lic. 
A building ten fect equare contains one thousand 
cubic feet. Not to peak of the roof, the out- 
side presents a surface to the weather of four 
hundred feet. We have, then, ten feet inside, 
to four feet outside. 

Take another example. A building twenty 
feet square contains eight thousand cubic feet ; 
the outside measures one thousand six hundred 
feet. Tere we have five feet inside to one foot 
outside. We will now take a bnilding forty 
feet square. The inside to the outside isas fen ” 
to one! 

I am aware that the larger structure requires 

aheuvier frame, that is all. The boards and 

shingles are the same in either cause. 1 know, ' 
too, that the wide roof is worn by rain. The : 
objection, however, is not of great weight. wie 
I hold, Mr. Brown, that one part of « largo 

barn accommodates another part. It is a saving af f 
of steps to have your horse near the vehicle in : 5 
which you wish to attach him. Why go several 

rods toa ten-fvoter, and open another eset of ut 
dvors in the wind to ‘ get out the chaisc?’’ “es 
What comfort, in retarning from market or * 
town-meeting ona stormy day, and driving into “VE 
a snug floor-way, to untackle and put away 4 q 
horse and wagon, with ease and expedition. A 
There is uo difficulty in dispensing with the ai 
earriage-house; the barn is the place for all ae 
the vehicles, the cellar takes in all the carts and ' 
coarse wagons—a room at the side of the drive- y 
way the lighter vehicles. 

Then what need is there for a separate build- 

ing for tools? what place so central as an am- 
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ple room by the side of the floor-way? You 
start from the barn, usually, to go to different 
parts of the farm, and you return thither when “I 
the work is done. 
Ihave thought, Mr. Brown, that portable A 
bins for corn might be put up in this large tool- 
room. Inthe busy season of the year, corn- 
bins are apt to get pretty low, so they would } t 
not be in the way much when the tools were : 
most used. I should prefer that the bins be 
where they could be seen to often. One might 
stand a better chance, then, of keeping the rats 
from destroying the corn. I have little faith in 
these out-of-the-way places to keep corn, it is 
sure to waste and injure. [N. E. Farmer. 
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Tur New Guano Istanps. 
co Chronicle says : 

«Capt. T. D. Lucas, some time since, landed on 
an Island to bury a boy who died on board his 
ship in the South Pacific—the boy having ex- 
pressed a wish to be interred on land. In dig- 
ging the grave, he discovered that the soil was 
full of ammonia. He wassentoutby the Presi- 
dent to bring home specimens of the guano. 
He arrived here about a month since in the 
bark Yankee, from Talcahuano, via Honolulu, \ 
with specimens of the guano on this island, and 
also that upon the island in the North Pacific, | 
and left for New York on the John L. Stephens. ‘ 
The razee Independence was left at the So. Pa- 
cific island to keep possession until further orders. 
We saw the specimens from both islands. 
They have not yet been tested, but no doubt ex- 
ists in the mind of Capt. Lucas that that in the 
South Pacific is equal to the Chincha guano, 
and that the other isa very valuable fertilizer. 
He cannot judge so well of the quantity on the 
first island, but upon the last it is almost inex- 
haustible.’’ 











Eripeurc amonG Horsgs. For some weeks 
there has been an alarming epidemic among 
horses in this section, and not only here but in 
all parts of New England. It is raging now 
worse than ever. They are taken suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, with shivering, and 
hard breathing. In half an hour, in severe 
cases, horses are almost powerless, all action of 
the bowels and stomach ceases, though the ap- 
petite does not wholly depart. The disease is 
congestion of the lungs. It does not generally 
terminate fatally if attended to in season. The 
sickness lasts from 8 to12 days. Dr. Butter- 
field says that it is exactly like the epidemic that 
raged in this county in 1822, of which there 
has been no case since till lately. The disease 
is not contagious. It takes all classes of horses, 
though generally city horses. 

[Manchester, N. H., Mirror. 


Rewepy ror Borers. N.S. Smith, of Buffalo, “ 
says, in the ‘‘Country Gentleman,” that he 
has found the following an effectual remedy for 
the borer :—Make a mound of soft earth round 
the root, rising about six inches above the place ‘ r 
where the borers are at work. Then saturate 
this mound with a strong brine, made of com- 
mon salt. Make the application twice within ‘7 
four weeks, Any time when the ground is not t 
frozen. Old pork or beef brine is just the thing. 
Mr. Smith says the brine is taken up by the 
tree, and thus destroys the insects. He adds, 44 
it should be applied cautiously to young trees. i, 


Rare Seep. Christian Meyer, a Prussian, — 
now residing in Cumberland, N. J., writes to 4 
the “Country Gentleman,’’ that he has raised 
this plant for about four years. He prepares 
the ground as for wheat. The seed is sown 
about the last of August. The yield is about 
as many bushels per acre as wheat. Each 
bushel yields about three gallons of oil, which 
sells tor $1,25 per gallon. This is therefore 
equal to raising wheat at $3,75 per bushel, de- 
ducting the expense of making the oil. Mr. 
Meyer is so well pleased with his success hither- 
to, that he intends to build a mill for the manu- 
facture of the oil. 
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Garcet in Cows. Garget isa troublesome 
complaint. It affects the udder, and produces 
a morbid action of the entire system, but more 
particularly of the secretory and lactescent 
glands. If taken in time, common linseed oil 
rubbed carefully over the teats and udder, will 
effect a perfect cure. In atubborn cases, from 
two to three applications may be necessary. 
As a preventive, a few doses of saltpetre, per 
month, administered in dough or mush—a 
tablespoonful at a time, is highly valuable. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 








